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IN LONDON. 





HE Royal Italian Opera has been largely indebted 

to Mdlle. Smeroschi, who has actually prevented 
Covent Garden Theatre from being closed. Mdlles. 
Thalberg and Sarda were unable to shake off the effects 
of indisposition so soon as had been expected, and 
Mdlle. Smeroschi appeared at five consecutive perform- 
ances. Mdlle. Sarda has not yet recovered her vocal 
powers sufficiently to warrant her making an appear- 
ance, but Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg on Saturday last‘ was 
able to make her rentrée as Zerlina in Il Don Giovanni, 
although obviously suffering from a troublesome cough. 
The kind indulgence of the audience was requested on 
her behalf, and in her first solo, “ Giovinette che fate,” 
her voice was so weak and veiled that it seemed wrong 
to let her sing. Subsequently, its fine quality was 
fully revealed, and in the duet, “La ci darem,” and 
the solos “ Batti, batti” and “ Vedrai carino,” she sang 
as delightfully as ever, winning hearty applause from 
the crowded and brilliant audience. In the concerted 
music her voice dominated all the others, not because 
of special effort on her part, but owing to the rare 
quality of tone which she invariably produces. The 
important role of Donna Anna was entrusted to a 
débutante, Malle. De Riti, a young Styrian artiste who 
two years ago made a few appearances on the operatic 
stage in her native town, Gratz. She was speedily 
engaged (much to her own surprise) for the Royal 
Italian Opera at London, and was sent by Mr. Gye to 
study under Signor Lamperti at Milan. Last year she 
arrived here, but was not allowed to sing in public. 
For some months past she has been under the instruc- 
tion of Signor San Giovanni at Milan, and although 
she is young her voice has acquired considerable volume 
of tone, compass, and flexibility. At present she is 
scarcely qualified for important “dramatic” parts. Her 
acting is that of a novice, and there is no ring of 
genuine passion or pathos in her declamation. Her 
voice is weak in the lower register, and her phrasing and 
intonation were not always satisfactory. Considerable 
allowance must be made for nervousness, and it is 
probable that Mdlle. De Riti may hereafter be heard to 
greater advantage; but we fear that it will be a con- 
siderable time before she will be found competent in the 
exacting line of characters to which “ Donna Anna” 
belongs. Mdlle. Avigliana resumed the character of 
Donna Elvira, in which she last season made her first 
appearance in England. ‘Her voice has not improved, 
and she was physically unable to command the higher 
passages in the trying aria “ Mi tradi.” Her intonation 
was frequently defective, and interfered with the success 
of the concerted music. Signor Pavani made his 
reappearance in the character of Don Ottavio. It is 
painful to point out the physical failings of artists who 
have once held respectable positions in the world of art, 
but as a matter of public duty we are bound to say that 
Signor Pavani is no longer acceptable in important 
tenor parts. He sang “Il mio tesoro” in the key of A 














flat (!) and even then was unable to command the 
higher notes of the melody. His execution of florid 
passages was faulty, and in the beautiful “Trio. of 
Masks” he powerfully assisted Mdlle. Avigliana to spoil 
the effect of a masterpiece. Instead of being encored, 
as usual, the trio was deservedly hissed. Signor 
Capponi being still unwell, his place as the Commenda- 
tore was taken by Signor Caracciolo, who was by no 
means an acceptable substitute. Signori Cotogni 
(Don Giovanni), Scolara (Masetto), and Ciampi (Lepo- 
rello) merited warm approbation, but the performance, 
as a whole, was not worthy of the Royal Italian Opera. 
The auxiliary stage band of last season proved as 
unsatisfactory as heretofore; and none the less so because 
of the trombones and ophicleides which were employed, 
in disregard of Mozart’s exquisite score. 

Last night Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg made her second 
appearance in the title character of Flotow’s Marta. 


Mr. Toole has lost none of his London popularity, 
and A Fool and his Money, the piece written specially 
for him by Mr. H. J. Byron, keeps its place firmly 
enough in the programme at the Globe Theatre. The 
exceedingly funny low comedy of this piece, with its 
wonderful screen-scene and its many. other opportunities 
for the display of Mr. Toole’s most laughter-provoking 
qualities, is now supplemented by the species of enter- 
tainment in which this actor is unrivalled. A National 
Question, as the latest piece of absurdity at the Globe 
is called, is the sort of piece which no one could dare 
play unless he was very sure of his audience. Its pre- 
posterous nature might be called impertinent by those 
who were not carried away by its high-spirited fun; it 
is a practical joke, which emphatically has “ nothing in 
it” except for those whom it causes to laugh so con- 
sumedly. So far asits author is concerned, it is simply 
a framework designed to give the central performer an 
opportunity of imitating and burlesquing different 
dialects, of joining a comic dance, and singing a comic 
song. The trifle is just of the right length, and pro- 
duces exactly the effect intended ; and though we should 
not like to see the comedian give himself up entirely 
to Spelling Bees and National Questions, we may join 
heartily in the passing laughter which they provoke. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





N Monday night Engaged was played at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. “ Like several other 
productions of its clever author,” says the Scotsman, 
“this piece presents as one of its most marked features 
a peculiar air of unreality. If the spectator is not 
rapt away to fairyland, he is introduced to a set. of 
beings who, purporting to be ordinary mortals, speak 
and act in a way that happily one’s fellow-creatures 
have not yet attained, whatever they may be coming 
to. The worst of it is that the people thus forced on 
our acquaintance are one and all intensely disagreeable. 
They are a curiously self-conscious set, given to dis- 
closing the real motives of their conduct with the most 
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perfect candour, and in the process convincing us that 
one and all they are a pareel of base mercenary wretches. 
So far as we ean pretend to understand its drift, the 
drama seems a savage satire, not merely on society, but 
on human nature itself. In the absence of one re- 
deeming character, the author apparently would have 
us believe that men and women generally are 
actuated at bottom by the sordid love of money 
and the social position it can buy; and that 
love, friendship, and all the rest of it, are 
nothing more than mere ways of talking. A 
satirist is entitled to be broad; but satire, like 
everything else, may be overdone ; and, apart altogether 
from any question as to the view of human nature 
presented, we cannot help thinking that as a piece of 
dramatic art the play overshoots the mark, Coming 
from Mr. Gilbert’s hand, it is of course written in a 
lively, sparkling style. We failed to discern much real 
wit or humour; but there is maintained throughout a 
strain of diverting absurdity which last night kept the 
audience, or, at least, a considerable portion thereof, in 
a state of chronic cachination during the first two acts. 
But when the third came and brought with it nothing 
but some further harping on the same string, the 
interest seemed to flag, and the laughter to grow less 
frequent and more languid, By all the players 
engaged the drama was capitally acted, so far as 
such a piece affords scope for acting.” Miss Wallis 
appeared at the Princess’s Theatre as Lady Teazle, 
supported by Mr. Compton. -The Sorcerer company 
continue their performance at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, of the Gilbert-Sullivan comic opera from 
which they derive their title. There have been large 
audiences, and no diminution in the interest and amuse- 
ment given, if applause and laughter can testify to such. 
On Monday night Trial by Jury formed the afterpiece, 
and was received with similar tokens of appreciation. 
The production at the Gaiety Theatre of Mr. Paul 
Merritt’s new comedy-drama Stolen Kisses attracted a 
numerous audience, and the piece, which was ably 
represented and admirably mounted, afforded general 
satisfaction. Theatricals in Liverpool are not at 
present very active. The only house open to-day is the 
Amphitheatre, where the Walsham opera company is 
fulfilling an engagement. On Monday next the Alex- 
andra Theatre will re-open with an elaborate revival 
of Much Ado About Nothing, and the Prince of Wales’s 
with the Oloches de Corneville. Turning to Manches- 
ter, we find that Carl Rosa’s company is still in possession 
at the Theatre Royal, and that La Fille de Madame 
Angot is in the bills at the Prince’s. Madame Selina 
Dolaro was the Clairette. “It is four years,” says the 
Guardian, “ since this lady appeared in the character, 
when she displayed’a piquancy that imparted a singular 
freshness and originality to the somewhat reluctant bride 
of Pomponnet. Perhaps the representation of last night 
was scarcely that of a Clairette as vivacious as the 
market child who was co charming four years since, but 
Madame Dolaro sang the music with more power and 
artistic style. Miss Lucy Franklein brought to the 
part of Mdlle. Lange the resources of a thorough 
vocalist and a comic expression for which few in the 
audience could have been prepared. The Ange Pitou 
was taken by a new tenor, Signor Ferrani, who assumed 
the part at short notice.” On Saturday was produced 
at Brighton, for the first time on any stage,a new drama, 
understood to have been written specially for Miss 
Barry by Mr. R. Dodson, entitled A True Woman. 
Pieces by the same author, the Brighton Examiner 
says, have been played before on the Brighton boards, 
and so far as their local connection is concerned 
have had but a brief existence. The present pro- 
duction—which is of an historical character, dealing 
with the efforts and sacrifices made by Lady Vane 
Gower to preserve the life and liberty of Prince 
Charles Stuart after the fall of the monarch and 





the triumph of Cromwell—may be preferable to 
some others from the same pen, It is not, however, 
remarkable for excellence of construction, and more 
than allowable licence has been taken with history. This 
week the Craven-Robertson company is at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, Mr. Wybert Reeve at Hudders- 
field, Mr. Eldred at Sheffield, the Our Boys company 
at Hanley, Miss C. Leclereq at Rochdale, and Mr. Pitt’s 
company at Cardiff. 








IN PARIS. 





IGH as is the reputation which M. Emile Augier 

has gained by his Cigué and Le Gendre de 
Monsieur Porier, not to speak of other plays from the 
same pen, it will, we think, be increased by his comedy 
of Les Fourchambault, now being performed at the 
Thédtre Frangais. As a work of dramatic art, this 
piece must take a very high, if not the highest, rank. 
The story, though not characterised by much originality, 
is interesting in itself and told with consummate skill ; 
the characters are firmly drawn and brought into effec- 
tive contrast with each other, and in no instance dves 
the dialogue fall short of the author’s purpose. In 
selecting his materials M. Augier was evidently actuated 
by a desire to treat a social situation rather than illus- 
trate one of the social theses which of late years have 
found so much favour in the eyes of French dramatists. 
The action of the play commences in the drawing-room 
of M. Fourchambault, a wealthy banker at Havre. The 
wife of this magnate is an illiterate narrow-minded 
woman, and, in defiance of the wishes of her husband, 
who is not possessed of the decision of character to 
make his authority respected, lives in a style some- 
what in excess of eyen their ample means. When 
M. Fourchambault musters the courage to enter 
a mild protest against her ruinous extravagance she 
immediately reminds him that on her marriage she 
brought him a fortune of 800,000 francs. This ill- 
assorted couple have two children—Leopold, an idle 
fellow except in spending money, and Blanche. The 
latter has been attached to Victor Chauvet, a clerk in a 
shipping-office, but at the instance of her mother is 
striving to forget him and to win the hand of a certain 
Baron Rastiboulois. These are the Fourchambaults, 
and certainly, apart from the nominal head of the 
household, they are not calculated to commend them- 
selves to the esteem and sympathies of the audience. 
Before long a Mdlle. Letellier arrives with a letter of 
introduction to the family. A Creole Guadeloupe, she 
has come to France to sell some property which has 
been bequeathed to her, and is anxious to obtain a situ- 
ation as governess. The Fourchambaults receiye her 
with great cordiality, but each from a different motive. 
Monsieur takes a kindly interest in her, Leopold regards 
her as an agreeable plaything, Blanche finds in her a 
desirable companion, and Madame welcomes her as a 
means of keeping M, Fourchambault fils out of bad 
company. Now the ship in which she has crossed the 
Atlantic belongs to a M. Bernard, a blunt, straight- 
forward, middle-aged merchant of Havre. In the 
second act, we are taken to this merchant’s house, 
which in its modest appointments affords an acceptable 
contrast to the gaudy decorations of the residence of the 
Fourchambaults. Here we learn thatasecret sorrow weighs 
heavily upon him. He is a natural son, and his mother, 
who lives under the same roof, and to whom he is 
tenderly attached, has never revealed to him the name 
of his father. The only resentment he cherishes is 
lavished upon his unknown parent, though his mother 
has more than once assured him that if she had been 
abandoned it was only because false reports had been 
circulated to her disadvantage. It is upon the secret 
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of Bernard’s parentage that the dramatic effect of the 
piece depends, and that secret is suddenly disclosed 
M. Fourchambault is made a bankrupt by the failure 
of a firm which owed him a large sum of money. He 
applies to all his friends in the town for a loan suffi- 
cient to meet his immediate engagements, but without 
suecess. His wife, whose fortune is settled upon her- 
self, declines to render him any assistance, saying that 
her children’s interests must not be imperilled. 
ld, with a manliness for which his previous 
history has searcely prepared us, urges her not to think 
of him, but it is to no purpose. “No hope for Four- 
chambault,” says Bernard, as a piece of chit-chat to 
his mother; “no one will make up such a deficit.” 
* Yes, you will,” she says very calmly. “I?” Yes; 
it is your duty.” And so the secret is revealed. M. 
Fourchambault is his father, and the betrayed woman 
is to be the means of repairing the injury which her too - 
successful rival had caused: “I have forgiven him,” 
she says to her son, “for his father, anxious that he 
should marry a heiress, poisoned his mind against me. 
My pride deterred me from justifying myself. Save 
him without letting him know who you are. He does 
not know I am here—would not recognise me.” Ber- 
nard soon afterwards places 240,000 francs in the 
banker’s hands, simply stipulating, in order to stave off 
suspicion, that: he shall receive a share in the business. 
Meanwhile the Baron Rastiboulois, anxious not to marry 
a penniless girl, as he supposes Blanche to be, breaks 
off the match on the pretext that Leopold had seduced 
Malle. Letellier, and that a girl brought up by a mother 
who had winked at such immorality was not fit to 
become his wife. Bernard himself, though really in 
love with the Creole, as she is with him, is led to 
believe in the calumny, and accordingly resolves that 
Leopold shall not allow her honour to suffer. The 
consequent scene between the two men is the 
most important in the play. ‘I have wounded 
the Baron,” says Leopold, “but as to Mdlle. 
Letellier, I can do nothing. She is innocent, but 
a girl in her position is always an object of suspicion.” 
* But if she had money?” “Who will give her 
money?” J will, on the ground of a fraternal in- 
terest I feel in her future.” ‘ No,” says Leopold with a 
sneer, * nobody accepts a woman’s dowry from her Na 
** You are a calumniator, like your grandfather,” says 
Bernard, losing all self-control. Leopold strikes him 
in the face with his glove. By an immense effort 
Bernard abruptly regains his self-possession. ‘ Your 
grandfather,” he says with terrible calmness, “ slandered 
my mother, whom your father had seduced. By my 
mother’s order I have saved your father; his honour, 
as that of my father, is dear to her. That shows she 
has been slandered, and the proof that I am your 
brother is in the fact that I have not knocked you 
down for what you have just done.” Leopold sees 
his mistake; Bernard, pointing to his smarting cheek, 
says, “ Efface!” and the brothers embrace amidst a 
tremendous burst of excitement from all parts of the 
theatre. The piece ends with an intimation that 
Bernard and Mdlle. Letellier will shortly be united. 
Les Fourchambault, as we have already said, must 
take a prominent place in the repertory of the Maison 
de Moliére, and a scene in the fourth act, where 
Bernard and Madlle. Letellier, while arguing with Mdlle. 
Fourchambault that the union of two fortunes is not 
enough to secure matrimonial. happiness, fall in love 
with each other, is one of the best M. Augier has ever 
written. There is, however, one serious blot in the 
iece. In his anxiety to set off the heroism of 
rnard’s mother the author has exaggerated the 
ity and selfishness of Madame Fourchambault 
until the character becomes positively unreal, and this 
error is perceived the more easily on account of the 
eminently natural tone which [pervades the work. 
The acting is generally excellent. In regard to the 








male personages, it is enough to say that M. Got is 
the Bernard, M. Coquelin atné the Léopold, M. Barré 
the M. Fourchambault, and M. Thiron the worldly- 
wise Baron. Mdlle. Croizette, owing to her embon- 
povnt, scarcely looks the part of the young Creole, but’ 
acts with a grace and fervour which more than com- 
pensate for the disadvantage. For Madame Bernard 
we have Mdlle. Agar, an actress whose sympathies are 
really with the Camilles and Phédres and other heroines 
of old French tragedy, and who, it may be re- 
membered, is not unknown to London playgoers. Her 
performance, apart from a little want of variety, may 
be deemed entirely satisfactory. Madame Provost 
Pousin, as the vulgar wife, gave us an admirable study 
of character, and all that can be said against the 
Blanche of Mdlle. Reichemberg is that the actress 
shows herself too refined and sympathetic for the 
part. 

La Brésilienne, a drama in six acts, the first of 
which is a prologue, was produced at the Ambigu on 
Wednesday night. The heroine, who is represented by 
Madame Fargueil, can hardly be described asa lady of 
the most agreeable type. In the prologue we find her. 
installed in the house of a Comte de Sergy as a gover- 
ness. The Comtesse is suffering from disease of the 
heart, and the Brazilian, in order to take her place, gets 
rid of her by saying that her son, Lucien de Sergy, has 
perished at sea. This furnishes the prologue, and when 
the drama proper begins we find that the Brazilian has 
attained her object. Then, with a view to making a 
suitable provision for her daughter, by name Angelina, 
she resolves to poison both Lucien and his sister, the 
only children the Comte has had by his first marriage, 
and as she has brought from South America a some- 
what formidable medicine chest the audience are 
expected to be apprehensive as to the result. Ange- 
lina is in love with a physician named Robert, 
who, however, bestows his affections on Lucien’s sister. 
Not to enter into the details of the plot, Angelina, 
rather than witness the happiness of her rival, and 
being more scrupulous than her mother, commits 
suicide ;—whereupon the Brazilian goesmad. M. Paul 
Meurice, the author of this delectable production, avows 
that the story was suggested to him by a roman pub- 
lished in the Rappel, but it unfortunately happens that 
the drama bears a close resemblance to one produced at 
the Théatre Cluny in 1871, under the title of Une 
Mere. For the honour of the French stage it is to be 
hoped that French dramatic authors are not about to 
adopt the tactics favoured by more than one of their 
contemporaries on the northern side of the channel. 

Flotow’s new opera, Alma U’Incantatrice, has been 
produced at the Théatre des Italiens, but with little or 
no success. The libretto taken by the composer is that 
of L’Esclave de Camoéns, written more than thirty 
years ago. The story has no foundation in fact. 
Camoéns is an exile at Goa, and contrives to escape 
with Alma to his native country. The king, hearing 
the girl sing in the streets, tries to carry her off, 
but is prevented by the poet from doing so. The 
latter, who is unaware that his rival is the king, is 
arrested, but is at once released—nay, embraced by his 
Majesty—when it becomes known that he is the author 
of the Lusiad. If the dead have any consciousness of 
the actions of the living the shade of the cruelly 
neglected poet must be much amused to find that his 
merits met with so flattering a recognition. The music 
is by no means worthy of its composer ; indeed, no part 
of it is likely to impress itself upon the memories of 
those who heard it. Mdlle. Albani was the Alma, but 
even her vocalisation has failed to secure anything like 
popularity for the work. Madame Franck-Duvernay, 
abandoning the emplot she has hitherto adopted, 
appeared on Thursday as Queen Marguerite in Les 
Huguenots, and has not disappointed the reasonable 
expectations of her many admirers, 
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IN BERLIN. 


OS 


REPORT which has just been laid before the 
Emperor gives some highly interesting statistics 

as to the labours of the Royal Playhouse in the year 
1877. There were two hundred and eighty-eight per- 
formances, of which one hundred and twelve were of 
classical pieces, Shakspere, to whom fifty-two evenings 
were devoted, heading the list. The German classic 
dramatists also received due attention, nineteen even- 
ings being devoted to Schiller, twelve to Goethe, and 
eight to Lessing, while Moliére occupied the post of 
honour ten times and Byron four times. From the 
five-act tragedy to the one-act comedietta, one hundred 
and five different pieces were played during the year, 
of which eleven were new to the stage of the Royal 
Playhouse. The most frequently acted play was Hamlet, 
of which seventeen representations were given. The 
year was also distinguished by the production of Shaks- 
pere’s historical plays in chronological order, and by a 
gala performance of Hamlet in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of its first production in Berlin. 
The Royal Playhouse, like other German theatres, 
delights in anniversary celebrations, and on the Ist inst. 
it gave a jubilee performance in honour of the 25th 
anniversary of the first appearance on its boards of 
Frau Frieb-Blumauer, who is an ornament of the 
German stage, and a perhaps unrivalled representative 
of old women. She is a perfect mistress of language 


.and gesture, and her expressive features have all the 


eloquence of speech. The piece selected for the jubilee 
pertormance was Der Storenfried of Benedix, in 
which the bénéficiare played the Geheimrithin See- 
feld in her most finished style, and was very warmly 
congratulated by a vast audience who heaped bouquets 
and garlands upon the favourite artiste, and so moved 
her by their prolonged applause on her first entrance 
that some moments elapsed before she could enter into 
the spirit of the disagreeable stepmother she had to 
impersonate. The leading actress was well supported 
by Herr Doring, Fraulein Meyer and others, and the 
comedy was acted throughout with much spirit and 
vivacity. The only novelty produced at this house since 
our last notice is a one-act comedy which would hardly 
deserve mention but that it is the first dramatic effort of 
the well-known novelist, Herr Berthold Auerbach. 
Das erlésende Wort, as the piece is called, is very 
slight ; its plot turns upon the nervousness of a certain 
professor, who is in love with a pretty girl, and cannot 
summon up the courage to tell her so. The good- 
natured efforts of relatives to bring the young couple 
to an understanding only serve to complicate matters. 
At last the professor telegraphs to Clotilde’s parents, 
asking their assent, but even when he has received an 
assenting telegram in reply, he cannot speak for himself, 
but hands the document to his Clotilde, who solves the 
difficulty by falling into his arms. The dialogue is 
rather heavy, but the piece was favourably received. 
It was well played by Herr Berndal and Fraulein 
Meyer, supported by Herr Ludwig and Fraulein 
Kessler. 

Towards the end of last month, M. Robert Plan- 
quette’s comic opera, Les Cloches de Corneville, was 
produced at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater, under 
the title of Die Glocken von Corneville, the German 
version being due to the pen of Herr E. Dohm. It 
was received with applause, but without that warmth 
which greeted its first production in Paris and in Lon- 
don. At the Folies Dramatiques in Paris, its attractive 
power is still unexhausted, though it has been on the 
bills for more than a year ; but the catching airs which 


. have so charmed the lively Parisians do not satisfy the 


graver musical demands of the people of Berlin. 
One of the leading critics finds nothing praise- 
worthy in the work but the propriety of its libretto 





as compared with those set to music by Messrs. 
Offenbach, Lecocq, and other French composers. He 
considers the author of the libretto and the composer 
alike open to the charge of borrowing from familiar 
sources. “The situations of the Dame Blanche and 
Martha,” says he, “are freely reproduced, and the leading 
idea of the story of the Figlia del Reggimento is also 
utilised.” “As for the composer,” says the critic, “he 
has done nothing to make one forget the insignificance 
of the libretto by the grace and wealth of his melodies, 
The poverty of his musical invention, on the contrary, 
renders the description of the work as a ‘comic opera’ 
simply ridiculous. When Lecocq describes his lively 
and pleasing productions as comic operas, his efforts to 
impart artistic refinement to them give him at least 
the semblance of a right to claim a higher rank than 
that of an opera-bouffe composer. But Planquette’s 
music is unmeaning and tedious; it betrays fruitless 
effort and smacks of the study; it is full of remi- 
niscences of Offenbach, Lecocq, and Strauss.” 








IN MADRID. 


_—~wce—— 


E were over-hasty in stating as we did a fort- 
night ago that the dramatic season was too 

near its end for the production of any further new 
works of importance. Since then an event has occurred 
which will be prominent in the history of the season of 
1877-78. After a silence of nearly seventeen years, 
Don Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, who had almost ceased 
to be regarded as a contemporary dramatist, has spoken 
once more, and his new work shows that his powers 
have not been impaired by disuse. It is as long ago 
as May, 1861, that Senor Ayala enriched the Spanish 
stage by the production of his El tanto por ciento 
(So much per cent.), in which he severely castigated 
the usurers of the period. Since then Sefor 
Ayala has devoted himself to politics, and if we 
are not mistaken, he has been a member of more 
than one of the many governments which have 
in the stormy interval directed the destinies of 
Spain. The Teatro Espaiiol was, of course, filled to 
overflowing on the evening when its bills announced 
the first performance of Consuelo, a new and original 
comedy in three acts and in verse, by Don Adelardo 
Lopez de Ayala. The dramatist, in resuming his pen, 
again employs it in satirising the follies of the day, 
and this time it is the evil effects of the immoderate 
love of wealth and display that he exposes. Doia 
Antonia, though a good, sensible old lady, has not suc- 
ceeded in imbuing her daughter Consuelo with her sen- 
sible views and principles. Consuelo, having been 
sent to a fashionable school where she associated with 
the daughters of the wealthiest aristocrats of Madrid, 
desires wealth above all things, in order that she may 
make a great display in the world, and that she may 
vie with her old schoolfellows in the splendour of her 
equipages and attire. Accordingly, when Fernando, 
who has loved her from childhood, and has worked hard 
to gain a modest competence, in order that he may be 
able to marry her, comes full of joy and hope to ask 
her to make him a happy man, Consuelo coldly tells 
him that she cannot marry a man in his modest position, 
and persists in her refusal in spite of the urgent en- 
treaties of her mother, who highly esteems the good 
qualities of Fernando. Consuelo had attracted the 
attention of one Ricardo, who had made a large for- 
tune by the most unscrupulous means, and was pre- 
pared to offer her all the luxuries she desired. In the 
second act we find her married to this worthy, and 
living in the most extravagant style, but still she is 
not happy. She has no great love for her husband, 
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but when she finds him neglecting her and devoting 
himself to an Italian opera-singer, her vanity is hurt, 
and she seeks to bring back her husband by exciting 
his jealousy. Fernando has returned to Madrid after a 
long absence, and he has come into business relations 
with Ricardo. To alarm her husband, Consuelo feigns 
interest in Fernando and seeks to rekindle his old 
passion. Her husband sees through her device, and 
shows his indifference by going off to Paris with his 
opera-singer, and when Fernando after a long struggle 
succumbs to the evil promptings of passion and obeys 
the summons of Consuelo, he hears from her lips that 
her only object is to excite her husband’s jealousy. 
The imprudent and. extravagant conduct of her 
daughter has gradually undermined the health of her 
noble mother, who dies of the rupture of an aneurism, 
and when shame at his weakness and indignation 
at the manner in which he has been treated drive Fer- 
nando from Consuelo’s side, the unhappy woman 
is left alone in her splendour, and her punishment 
is indicated in her final cry, as the curtain falls, “ Qué 
espantosa soledad !” (What frightful solitude!) The 
principal characters of the comedy are ably drawn and 
stand out in bold relief. Congnelo, a trying part, was 
well played by Sefiora Mendoza Tenorio, specially 
engaged for the purpose, but the principal success was 
attained by Seiior Vico, who, as Fernando, represented 
with great power the struggle between high principle 
and passion in a noble heart. The rest of the cast was 
satisfactory, and the new play achieved a genuine suc- 
cess. The only other novelty produced at the Teatro 
Espanol since our last notice is a three-act drama in 
verse, by Don Eugenio Sellés, entitled Maldades que 
son Justicias, which was so weakly acted and so coldly 
received that the author withdrew it after three per- 
formances, throwing the responsibility of its failure 
upon the actors. Though better acting might have 
saved the drama, it is unquestionably inferior to La 
Torre de Talavera, with which Sefior Sellés made a 
most triumphant début as a dramatist. 

We have recently had occasion to refer to the ten- 
dency of certain Spanish playwrights to suck the brains 
of French dramatists, and to resent any reference to the 
fact with much warmth. We have again to record an 
instance of a Spaniard who has reason to deplore his 
critics’ familiarity with French dramatic literature, and 
who might cry with the plaintive naiveté of a certain 
English adapter from the French, “ What excellent 
critics these men would have been if they had never 
been taught French!” Scribe’s comedietta, Les Incon- 
solables, has appeared at the Teatro de la Comedia, in 
the shape of a new and original comedy in two acts, 
partly in verse and partly in prose, by Seiiores Zorilla 
and Pacheco, entitled Agua pasada. Characters, plot, 
incidents, and dénowement are all identically the same 
as in Scribe’s work, the only difference being that the 
one act of the original is expanded into two, thus 
lessening the rapidity of the action, and part of the 
dialogue is rendered into verse, in which process it has 
lost much of its vivacity. 





IN NEW YORK. 





S already announced by telegraph in these columns, 

the Prince of Wales’s version of Diplomacy 

was successfully produced at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, on the Ist inst., and by the mail which arrived 
on Monday we are put in possession of the :riticism 
passed upon the production and the way in which it is 
performed. The general opinion as to the adaptation 
may be conveyed in the remark of the New York Herald 
—that it is “ very well done.” Portions which might 
have been. tedious to any but a French audience have 


been eliminated and others substituted, but the strong 
episodes of the French play have been very faithfully 
preserved and the coherence of the story unimpaired. 
The English adapters found it necessary to change the 
diplomatic incidents so as to make this unwieldy por- 
tion of the French play tolerable in London. The 
Anglo-Russian excitement of the hour helped them in 
this, but to make the diplomacy of the first act entirely 
tolerable here it would be necessary to substitute some- 
thing of a nearer interest to Americans. In the primi- 
tive type of our diplomatists and the present utter 
absence of burning international questions in which 
America has a share, perhaps the best thing to be done 
was the adoption of the English substitute, but we should 
respectfully advise Mr. Wallack to reduce its bulk mater- 
ially. The characters of Algie Fairfax and his stepmother, 
Lady Henry Fairfax, are of little or no consequence to 
the action, and although these parts were capitally acted 
by Mr. Floyd and Miss Sara Stevens, they should, in 
justice to the remainder of his splendid play, be sternly 
curtailed. The scene of the stepmother with Henry 
Beauclere in the first act and the scene of Algie with 
Julian Beauclere in the second act could be omitted 
altogether. The first act was not finished at nine 
o’clock on the first night. There are three great scenes 
—one in each of the remaining acts—which are 
masterly. The first and in some senses the strongest 
is that between Henry and Julian Beauclere and the 
Count Orloff. It is only bare justice to say that the 
performance was fully equal to the creation of M. 
Sardou. The Count Orloff of Mr. Robinson was a fine 
manly piece of acting. His grief at having made a 
cruel accusation against the wife of his friend, 
his anxiety to restore the wounded self - re- 
spect by retracting what he had uttered, though 
he believed it to be true, were finely portrayed. 
As the young trusting husband stung into suspicion of 
his wife on their wedding day, Mr. Montague acted 
with power and grace; indeed, we never remember to 
have seen this young actor more successful in depicting 
strong emotion. In the elder brother Henry, the cool, 
keen-witted man of the world and diplomatist, Mr. 
Wallack found a character wonderfully suited to him. 
The scene between the three ended in a tumult of 
applause more real and enthusiastic than is heard even 
on the enthusiastic first nights at Wallack’s. It may 
be here mentioned that the business of the stealing of 
the map in the heart-oppressed recital of society’s long 
war upon her and her revenge upon Society, Miss 
Coghlan as the Countess Zicka gained fresh laurels. Her 
richly modulated voice and finished acting were made 
to give colour and interest to a powerful though dis- 
agreeable part. In the third act the discomfiture of 
Baron Stein (capitally made up on the Bismarck model, 
and carefully acted by Mr. Shannon) was particularly 
appreciated. In this act occurs the great scene for 
Dora, when wrongfully accused as a spy and thief, she, 
amid the agony of her love, repels the accusation made 
by her husband. Miss Granger brings rich beauty, 
emotional power of a fair order, and quick intelligence 
to the part, and made an emphatic success. Mr. Mon- 
tague’s fine acting in this very trying scéne brought 
him once more into the warm favour of the house. 





EN PASSANT. 


Oe 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Court 
Theatre last Wednesday. 
“‘-Vincer |’ invidio, e privilegio dei grandi uomini: Il 
merito la fa nascere ; il merito la fa morire.” ‘To conquer 
envy is the privilege of great men: Merit gives it birth; 





merit kills it!” 
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Lorp Lyrrov, in distributing prizes to the pupils of the 
Government School at Barrackpore on the 4th March, took 
oceasion to observe that many of the pupils showed great 
aptitude in learning and reciting passages from Shakspere. 
“This fact,” he said to the boys, “ has suggested to me one 
reflection which I wish to mention, not so much to you boys, 
as to your instructors. Shakspere is a writer whom no one, 
boy or man, can study without advantage. But the 
language of Shakspere has long ceased to be vernacular. In 
short, for all common conversational purposes it is obsolete. 
Now, I think that what young native students primarily 
need to acquire from their study of English, at least as 
regards theit oral use of the language, is a correct and 
pleasitig pronunciation of the vocabulary now in daily use. 
Of course, I do not mean English slang, but the English 
language, as it is spoken every day by educated Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. I don’t think you are likely to acquire 
this, and you are certainly not likely to correct your 
deficiencies of pronunciation, if you confine yourselves to 
recitations of Shakspere.” 


M. Aveirr’s new play would have been brought out 
some week ago if it had not been for the éclatané success 
which attended the revival of Hernani. The author 
profited by the delay to put many finishing touches to his 
work ; indeed, the dialogue was shortened here, and ampli- 
fied there, even during the last rehearsal. The actors, on 
their part, were not less painstaking. M. Got and 
M. Coquelin ainé rehearsed their parts together both in and 
out of the theatre, and, if rumour is correct, the latter of 
the two became so absorbed in the study of the character 
that a friend who saw him in the street called after him to 


no purpose until, by a happy thought, he cried “ Four- 
chambault !” 


Tue “sctne des deux hommes,” as the already famous 
interview between the two brothers is called in Paris, 
seems likely to become as famous as the trio in M. Sardou’s 
Dora. Not only is the dialogue fully equal to the situa- 
tion, exigent as that situation is, but the acting of M. Got 
and M. Coquelin could hardly be surpassed. The two 
actors did their best to make each other perfect. “It 
occurred to me yesterday evening that you might do this,” 
said M. Got to his camarade at one rehearsal. ‘“ Admir- 
able!” replied the other ; “ that is worth much tome. By 
the way, I think a modification in that particular line 
would be better.” “So it would,” said M. Got; end in 
this way they strove to improve each other’s performance. 
But then Got and Coquelin are great artists. 


Tue part of Madame Bernard was originally allotted to 
Madame Guyon, who died a few weeks ago. Her place, as 
will be seen from our Paris correspondence, is taken by 
Mdlle. Agar. The history of this lady has not been un- 
eventful. In the lurid days of the Commune some mem- 
bers of the “‘ Government” had a concert at the Tuileries, 
and requested M. Edouard Thierry to send one of the 
actresses of the Comédie |Frangaise there. The Adminis- 
trateur-General, trembling for the safety of the theatre, 
asked Mdlle. Agar to go, which she courageously did. The 
representatives of the people commanded her to recite the 
Marseillaise. She emphatically refused to do so, and in 
consequence of this contumacy was denounced to the pre. 
fecture of police and arrested. In all probability she 
would have been shot if her gaoler had not taken care on 
one occasion to leave the door of her cell open. 


M. AvaieR appears to think that in its operatic shape 
the Mariage de Figaro is almost innocuous. “So,” said 
M. Fourchambault to his wife, after hearing Blanche refer 
to the piece, “ you permit your daughter to read that piece.” 





‘“‘No,” replies madame; “she has seen it enly at thé 
opera.” ‘Good; in that case she does not understand 
what it means.” 


THERE was a slight alteration in the usual mode of an- 
nouncing the name of the author of Les Fourchambault, 
M. Got, who from his long friendship with the author took 
an almost personal interest in the success of the pieced; 
assumed that pleasing dtity. ‘‘ Messieurs,” he said, with 
some emotion, “la pitce que la Comédie Francaise & 
eu Vhonnéur de répresenter devant vous est dé M. Emile 
Augier.” 

GokEtHE, the Zxaminer says, is still connected with the 
living world in the person of an actor iti Vienna named 
La Rothe, now ovér eighty years of age. Those who aré 
anxious to see what Goethe was like in his old agé will in 
beholding La Roche havé their desire gratified. So close 
is the resemblance that at a theatrical festival in La Roche’s 
honour some time back a bust of the great German poet was 
used to represent the Viennese actor during the féte: 


Some American papers recently amused themselves by 
representing the Kellogg-Cary Opera Troupe as rent by 
internal dissentions—in other werds, that Madame Roze 
and Miss Kellogg were at daggers drawn. Mr. Mapleson 
jun. has been at the pains to contradict these reports. 
“‘My wife,” he said to an interviewer, “is not jealous of 
Miss Kellogg, and has no reason to be. They are artists 
of an entirely different school, Miss Kellogg’s répertoire 
being properly that of Christine Nilsson, while Mdme. 
Roze’s is the dramatic répertoire of Tietjens, To prove 
that there is no jealousy existing, so far as my wife and 
myself are concerned, I can state that my father would be 
only too happy to offer Miss Kellogg an engagement at 
Her Majesty’s Opera in London, where Mdme. Roze 
occupies the principal position of dramatic soprano. In- 
deed, Mdme. Roze is the only artist the English public 
will accept in the réles of Tietjens.” 


One of the minor Vienna theatres has just produced a 
‘“‘ new and original” play in five acts by Dr. F. von Radler, 
entitled Der Romaneines Vagabunden (The Romance of a 
Vagabond), which from its title and the following observa- 
tions of the Newe Freie Presse we suspect to be a transla- 
tion of Mr. Gilbert’s We'er-do-Weel :—“ The novelty has 
one cardinal defect, the author has interwoven farcical 
episodes into a serious subject in such a manner that the 
coherence of the piece is completely destroyed and the 
interest in the main action is weakened.” 


Mr. Josern Jerrerson has found leisure in the inter- 
vals of his theatrical work to paint three pictures for the 
spring exhibitions abroad. They have just departed—one 
for the Paris Salon, one for the Royal Academy, and onie 
for the French Gallery in Pall Mall. 


Honour to a parent is well illustrated by Alexandre 
Dumas. He says, “to know the author of Joseph Balsamo 
is not easy. The public shall decide. If it succeeds it 
is my father’s ; if it fails it is mine.” 

Mapame Mopseska has created a very favourable im- 
pression in Pittsburg. One evening she was serenaded at 
her hotel, the Seventh Avenue, by the band of the 18th 
Regiment. Her manager, Mr. H. J. Sargeant, acknow- 
ledged the compliment, and the members of the band were 
afterwards handsomely entertained by the Countess, 


Mapame Srravuss, the wife of the composer of La 
Tzigane, died last week at Hietzin Villa, near Vienna. 
Under her maiden name, Jetty Treffz, she was well known 
as a concert singer in London and other capitals, 
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M. RENAN; as we stated some weeks ago, has just finished 
a drama called La Fin de la Tempéte. It continues 
Shakspere’s Jempest, showing Prospero retired to Italy, the 
object of persecution by the Inquisition, and saved by 
Caliban, representing strength. In that struggle Ariel has 
succumbed—that is to say, that poesy has been vanquished, 
and that only force and science remain masters of the 
world. 

THE arrangements for #he Mellon benefit are making 
most satisfactory progress. Madame Celeste has consented 
to come over from Paris to play in the Green Bushes. The 
second act of Les Cloches dé Corneville will be given, and 
Black-eyed Susan will be played, with Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dall, Mr. Janies, atid Mt. Thortie iti the cast. 


Mr. Moony, the revivalist, condemns the plan of trying 
to help churches by fairs, “oyster suppers,” theatricals, and 
other worldly entertainments. He says— Though these 
may do some good, they do more haith. They attract the 
worldly; it is true } but that little good is counterbalanced 
by the evils of example and temptation to those who would 
otherwise never enter into such scenes.” 


THE success of the Fxiles in New York and elsewhere 
makes Mr. Bouticault keenly feel that he has permitted 
otié or two French plays to get away before he put his 
naine of the title-page as author. 


THE Municipality of Paris have voted 10,000 francs 
towards the expenses of commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of Voltaire’s death, @ propos of which we 
intend to lay before our readers, in four parts, a review 
of his career as a dramatist. The first part, it will be 
seen, appears this week. 


Such is the Law, indeed! And so Mr. Tumtaler will 
discover if he permits the author of Strapmore to treat 
the readers of Bunch to another dose of such garbage as 
appeared in the pages of Bunch the week before last. Such 
is the Law will be an exposition from the Bench of the 
Central Criminal Court of the provisions of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. 


We know of many dramas taken from and named after 
novels ; some few novels have been based on dramas. We 
never heard of a drama based upon a newspaper, although 
many a one has been as little capable of representation, 
and can hardly imagine on what system of reciprocity Mr. 
Robert Buchanan has named his new journal after Light, 
an adaptation of L’Aveugle, by Mr. A. J. Flaxman, produced 
at the Gaiety last autumn. Does Mr. Buchanan pretend 
to heal the sick and give light to them that live in dark- 
ness? And if so, what becomes of the injunction to the 
physician ? 

THe daughter of Cherubini is living at Pisa. There is 
some talk about giving her a place on the Italian Civil List, 
her present means of existence being simply a pension paid 
by the French Ministry of Fine Arts. Cherubini, it will 
be rentiembered, died in France, and was for a considerable 
time Director of the Paris Consetvatoire. 

THz Othello of Mr. Edwin Booth has béen covi#idéted 
the least vigorous and striking of his characters, but Mr. 
Witter, of the New York Tribune; thinks highly of it, 
remarking that Mr. Booth “ lays great stress upon the 
magnariimity of the Moor’s nature; he emphasises the 
minor tone of sadness which, as the result of ecstatic 
happiness, runs underneath the character, and he makes 
the murder of Desdemona a solemn and terrible sacrifice, 
and not an insane butchery.” 


Mr. Terry and other members of the theatrical profes- 
sion who have become Freemasons will probably hail with 





great satisfaction the appearance of a work now lying 
before us, Kenning’s Masonic Cyclopedia and Hamelbook of 
Masonic Archeology, History, and Biography, edited by 
the Rev. A. F, A. Woodward, P.G.C. of England. It is 
in all respects an excellent work. 


Boston theatrical managers make a point of announcing 
the attendance of certain prominent gentlemen, when they 
are present on first nights, And if they are not there, 
they prove themselves equal to the emergency by having it 
said, for example, as was done in one morning’s papers 
in connection with a certain performance :—“ Prof. Long- 
fellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and T. Bailey Aldrich also 
had tickets for the occasion, but were probably prevented 
by the storm from attending.” 


Miss Excia May, of Madame Tasca’s company, now 
playing at Bombay, met with a serious accident in that city 
three weeks ago. It appears that one Saturday morning 
Miss May went to rehearsal. When she got {out of the 
carriage, two coolies were carrying a long bamboo pole, 
which had formed part of the scaffolding of the theatre. 
By some means or other the further end of the pole hit 
against one of the pillars outside the theatre, causing the 
other eid to swerve round and strike Miss May in the eye. 
The injury she received was so severe, that when the mail 
left she was unable to appear. 


Marx Twain can start a new book in three minutes, 
vigorously writing the title, laying out the first chapter, &c. 
After that he “ takes it easy,” and consoles himself with the 
thought that when he comes to die he will leave his heirs 
the largest legacy of unfinished manuscripts extant. 


Miss Evarts is pleasantly and enthusiastically described 
in the Washington correspondence of Zhe Albany Journal. 
“She is a lovely girl,” it says, “with satiny blonde hair, 
very pure complexion, sea-shell tinted in the cheeks, and 
enough of the Evarts’ nose to give character to her face. 
There is not a curl, not a crimp, not a sign of an abbre- 


’ viated lock about her, but the bands of her pale, luxuriant 


hair are brushed smoothly back and done up in a Greek 
knot, fastened with a tortoiseshell comb. She moves with 
willowy grace, and looks and walks the gentle, refined, un- 
mistakable lady, the breath of peace upon her lips, the 
shine of an undisturbed quiet in her starry eyes.” 


Miss KE.Loce recently said she does not intend to marry 
as she is in love with herself. ‘“ Oh, what wretched taste!” 
exclaimed Miss Cary. 


Feuicitations to Miss Nellie Bromley—to Madame 
Baltazzi that is. But what does a comtemporary mean 
by this paragraph !—‘“ Another public favourite, Miss 
Nellie Bromley, was united in wedlock to M. Baltazzi on 
Saturday last.” How many public favourites have been 
united to M. Baltazzi? Or is that gentleman a Turk ¢ 


Miss Fanny Leste will appear at the Globe at Easter, 
with Mr. Toole and Mr. Righton, in Mr. Reece’s Mind the 


Shop. Mr. Reece does “ mind the shop ”: he is “ all over 


” 

“Mr. F. H. Cettr was a very elephantine Figaro, who 
was unutterably heavy.” This—from a contemporary—is 
weighty criticism. A Figaro who is unutterably heavy 
cannot be a barber. He must be a dumb-waiter. 


Joaquin MitueEr is writing a play with a cannibal for 
the hero, It is hoped he will fully enter into his subject. 

Actors are notoriously superstitious ; and yet the first 
air in the overture to Olivia was from the music of Macbeth. 
And what could be more reassuring? In Macbeth the 
ghost always walks. 
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Severat actors and a walking-lady are required by the 
manager of the Victoria Theatre, Fisherrow. The manager 
intimates that no tap-room actors need apply. Evidently 
these gentlemen are to lead the pastoral life of the Forest 
of Arden—“ exempt from public haunt.” 


Mr. J. K. Emmert and his wife have signed a temperance 
pledge at Bridgeport, Conn. During his visit at Spring- 
field, Mass., about two years ago, Mr. Emmett was unable 
to keep his engagement in consequence of “ indisposition.” 

GRANDMAMMA boasts a musical critic, and contains 
notices of the opera. We have noticed him once or twice 
in the crush-room, in uniform. But why does he wear a 
cockade 4 

By the way, Grandmamma has been dining with the 
Pattern-makers. As Junius said of the Duke of Grafton, 
so Grandmamma is not “a pattern to imitate, but an ex- 
ample to deter.” 


THE attendants at theatres should be armed with autho- 
rity to exclude any person guilty of patchouli, We had 
the misfortune one night last week to sit in the next stall 
to a young lady who positively reeked of this malodour. 
She was “ perfumed like a milliner.” Mulier tum bene olet, 
wbi nihil olet. 

Mr. Byron was once the lessee of a Theatre Royal, but 
lost by the speculation. During his term of office he was 
told that the leading lady was very ill, and had had to take 
cod-liver oil. ‘TI wish,” he exclaimed bitterly, “that she 
had taken the Theatre ’oyal !” 


A Mr. Frep. Smita is described as the proprietor of 
Pepper’s Ghost. Has Mr. Pepper’s ghost been sold, or is 
he only on hire? In the latter case, it would appear that 
the uneasy spectre has said to himself “ I’ll make a ghost of 
him that Jets me.” 


Wuenever there is a fire at the Aquarium it is Mr, 
Wybrow Robertson who is put out. Mr. Labouchere is 
answerable for this. He is determined to make the 
Aquarium too hot to hold Mr. Wybrow. 


Mr. CuarLes WYNDHAM is mysterious; therefore he 
is contemplating something. His “cogitative faculties” 
are “immers’d in cogibundity of cogitation,” and the re- 
sult thereof we hope to be able to publish at length— 
shortly. 


“Mr. Banpmann’s new play is Madeleine Moral,” said 
the irrepressible minature man. “ Why, of course, it is ; 
you don’t suppose the Lord Chamberlain will license 
Madeleine Immoral.” 


Tus is how the Illustrated London News writes of The 
Grand Duchess :—“ Altogether, the performance was a 
magnificent interpretation of an elaborate operatic work, 
in which the prodigality of majestic elements had to be 
reconciled with the more cautious restraints of taste, and 
the more liberal stimulants required by humour, and sup- 
plied with motives of laughter that ought to be spontaneous 
in order to be successful.” Just so. That is what we have 
always maintained. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
The News. 

GRANNIE is troubled because some Hawthorn pots have 
sold for £640 and £690 each. Grannie knows nothing 
about China, although, like most old women, she is an 
exponent of “ pottery.” 

Mr. Warner received the congratulations of many of 
his friends last week. The elevation of “Charley” to the 
office of Common Serjeant is an honour’ to the profession, 








and though his knowledge of criminal law may be, as yet, 
somewhat defective, we feel sure that the Serjeant, by 
mixing in the society of aldermen, will rapidly acquire it. 

A Miss Gruss is announced to make her début in 
California as Juliet. After a trip to Europe Miss Grubb 
no doubt will spell her name “ Victualli.” 


PROFESSOR JEBB is engaged upon an edition of the seven, 
plays of Sophocles. This edition will be independent of 
his commentaries on the Liectra and the Ajax in the 
Catena Classicorum. 

Nett Gwyn on May Ist at eight o’clock—Greenwich 
time. ay 

Ir Mr. Edmund Leathes does not?score as Charles II. 
we shall be very much surprised and disappointed. Charles 
was the original Wandering Heir, in which Mr. Leathes 
made so great a success. 


Mr. Artuur Marraison has written two songs for Vell 
Gwyn, “ Bartlemy Fair” and “ Little Blue Eyes,” for both 
of which Mr. Alfred Cellier has composed music. 

Mr. Mortimer’s adaptation of La Fille de ? Avare will be 
played for the first time this evening at the Olympic 
Theatre, under the title of the Miser’s Treasure. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Billington, Mr. 
Barnes, and Miss Meyrick will appear in a morning per- 
formance of Love’s Sacrifice at the Globe Theatre on the 
24th instant. 

THE amateur pantomime was repeated at the Gaiety 
Theatre last Wednesday in aid of the Hurydice Fund, 
The receipts amounted to more than £400. 


Last night there was another friendly gathering at the 
Vaudeville. It was the eight anniversary of the opening 
of the theatre and the 1050th night of Our Boys. 


THE performance organised by Miss Kate Field in aid 
of the fund for the Shakspere Memorial will take place 
at the Gaiety Theatre on the 22nd May. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Miss Genevitve Ward, Mr. Vezin, Miss Neilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Miss Pattison, Mr. Conway, Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Archer 
will play on the occasion. 


Mr. Branpram recited Twelfth Night at Grosvenor 
House last Friday afternoon. 


THE piece chosen by Mr. John Clarke for his benefit is 
Society. Mr. Hare will be the Lord Ptarmigant, Miss 
Josephs the Maud Hetherington, Mr. Bancroft the Tom 
Stylus, and Mr. Clarke the younger Chodd. Many well- 
known actors will appear in the scene of the Owls’ Roost. 


WE hear that Mr. Bandmann’s new play to be produced 
at the Queen’s is a mélange of Camille, The Danischeffe, and 
The New Magdalen, with an extra dash of the Magdalen, 
albeit from the German. As there is no horse included in 
the list of characters, Mrs. Rousby is not likely to be placed 
hors de combat by any equine eccentricities ; and as that 
lady is reported letter-perfect in her part already and suited 
& merveille, it is needless to say that she anticipates a 
bumper. 


A sgneFit to Mr. Akhurst, for many years on the Mel- 
bourne press, and the author of many plays, is to be given 
at Sangers’ Ampitheatre on the afternoon of Monday, the 
29th inst. The programme on the occasion includes Conway 
Edwardes’ comedy Heroes, a musical interlude, an act of 
Othello, and a new farce by Mr. J. A. O’Shea, called Cupid 
in the Kitchen. 


Mr. James Aupery has undertaken to design for the 
Alhambra a fanciful ballet, which will shortly be produced. 
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Mr, H. 8. Leen is adapting for the Alhambra Suppé’s 
- opera Fatinttza. 


Two Roses will shortly start a tour for ninety nights. 


Tue Petit Duc is to be produced at the Philharmonic 
Theatre on the 27th inst. 


Mr. JosepH W. Mackay has written a new drama for 
the Park Theatre. It was to have been produced imme- 
diately, but as Mr. South’s opera company has been en- 
gaged, it will probably not see the light for some little 
time. The opera company appears on the 20th inst. 


Messrs. Conquest and Pettitt produce at the Grecian, 
at Easter, a new drama, Notice to Quit. That drama is 
now being played on the original Grecian stage, where the 
Turks have had notice, but seem in no hurry, to quit. 


Mr. Dovetas Cox, “the very pink of courtesy,” is to be 
Miss Fowler's acting manager at the Royalty. So if you 
want a Box you must apply to Cox. 


Tue Henry VIII. company will appear at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, on Saturday next. 


Bella Donna, Messrs. Cellier and Alfred Thompson’s 
new opera, was to have been produced on the 13th at 
Manchester,.but the score was not completed and another 
opera had to be substituted. 


Tue Theatre Royal at Oldham has been totally destroyed 
by fire. 


CorNEILLE’s Rodogune is to be played at one of the 
Odéon Matinées in May, Madame Marie Laurent, of 
course, being the Cléopatre. 


M. Bonnet will play Fritz to the Grande Duchesse of 
Madame Schneider at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 


Arter January next M. Paul Cléves will be associated 
with M. Ritt and'M. Larochelle in the management of the 
Théatre Cluny. 


M. Parane, the Maire in Les Bourgeois de Pontarcy, is 
too ill to play. 

Two short pieces—La Cigarette, by MM. Henri Meilhac 
and Charles Narrey, and Genevieve, by an anonymous 


author—are in rehearsal at the Gymnase, where M. Gondi- 
net’s Babiole will shortly be produced. 


Sap news. The fittings of the Théadtre-Taibout have 
been sold to satisfy creditors; the Menus-Plaisirs and the 
Folies Montholon are to be let. 


M. anp Mapame Derers, M. Lhérie, and other esteemed 
opera singers have left Paris for Lisbon, where they will 
appear next week in Mignon and the Songe d'une Nuit 
d Lite. 

THE Bourgeois de Pontarcy has been brought out with 
success at Brussels, 


Tue ladies of Naples have opened a subscription for a 
laurel wreath for Mdme. Adelina Patti. 


Tue Duke of Meiningen is about to build a new theatre 
for his company, and turn the present one into a museum. 


Mr. VivEr’s Gotham, so long talked of, will be produced 
in New York at the St. James’ Theatre, 


Mr. Rosson and Mr. Crane are to be entertained at 
Delmonico’s by the Old Bachelor’s Club of New York. © 


It is said that Miss Agnes Robertson will start through 
the country next season with two new plays, written for 
her by Mr. Tom Taylor. 


AmeRICA is soon to have a live Princess as an actress. 
She is a German, and is studying English with a view to 
going to that country. 

NortuinG indicates the progress of musical culture in the 
United States more than the frequency with which operas 
are given by amateur companies, even in second and third- 
class cities. 

Ir is said that the peculiar clarionet voice of Mr. Stuart 
Robson is due chiefly to the fact that he feeds on turnips 
and other vegetables, and has been a vegetarian ever since 
he was weaned. 





“COMPARED TO THE FRENCH.” 


——6 


HERE are some people who seem constitutionally 
unable to bestow praise upon any object, however 
worthy, except by depreciating some other object perhaps 
equally worthy after a different fashion. They cannot 
admire the Thames without a sneer at the much- 
belauded Rhine; they must run down some one or 
something whenever some one or something else is to 
receive commendation, and they hold it a matter of 
principle to rob Peter whenever Paul has to be paid. 
Their stock of appreciation appears to be strictly 
limited, and in order to keep its. aggregate up to the 
normal amount, they find it necessary to diminish the 
balance payable to one client. whenever they chance to 
be drawing largely in favour of another. What they 
would do were they compelled to adopt Mrs. 
Malaprop’s opinion with regard to comparisons and 
to discard altogether these crutches of feeble criticism it 
is difficult to guess, for it is a maxim with them that 
the best way to deal with a second-rate achievement is 
to compare it with a first-rate one, and that without 
contrasts, either appropriate or inappropriate, comment 
is nothing worth. The tendency towards this method of 
criticism is naturally most fully developed in the 
criticism which is professional, and which necessarily 
inclines to make for itself easy grooves. Now com- 
parison is a very easy groove, and it is one out of which 
escape becomes harder and harder the longer it is 
delayed. Of course, like a great many other faults, it 
is only a virtue carried to excess. Comparisons and 
contrasts are in their place and season most excellent 
things. They afford a ready means for indicating 
degrees of opinion; they give a scale of expression 
which, if not very accurate, is very intelligible; they 
have, moreover, the advantage of being generally inter- 
esting and readable. To dramatic criticism especially 
they are of the utmost service, inasmuch as when one 
performance is balanced against another a distinct 
standard is provided whereby the reader may gauge the 
value of the work under consideration. 

In a letter, however, which we published in our last 
issue, from Mr. Grundy, who is perhaps best known as 
the clever adapter of Montjoye into Mammon, a 
vigorous protest is made against what may be termed 
an abuse of this particular weapon of criticism. The 
writer is weary of the perpetual iteration of allusions to 
the French stage in newspaper notices of the pieces and 
performances of the English stage. ‘ It is impossible,” 
he complains, “ for a critic of this school” (the school 
to which he considers the critics of the Daily News and 
Daily Telegraph to belong) “to write a criticism 
without dragging in the name of some French author. 
In they come neck and crop, head-over-heels, relevant 
or irrelevant. The critics’ brains are saturated, soaked, 
and soddened with French plays. . They write - of 





Frenchmen, not with the intelligent appreciation of 
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mén, but with the infatuated enthusiasm of boys. 
Their admiration for Fretich actrésses has gradually 
blossomed into a religion, and is fast developing that 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness and cant which are 
religion’s retinue.” From all this the dramatist deduces 
that the critics, whom in other respects he highly 
appreciates, are mad—or, rathér, monomaniacal. Their 
one idea on the subject of French plays and its 
constant reiteration in season or out of season 
are, he thinks, evidence of insanity ; on this point “they 
are distinctly mad—as mad as Mr. Dick upon the 
subject of King Charles’s head.” Our correspondent 
speaks strongly, and evidently feels strongly; and 
something must be subtracted from his statement of 
opinion on the score of picturesque exaggeration. His 
singular collocation too into one school of the dramatic 
criticism of Mr. Moy Thomas and Mr. Clement Scott, 
two writers utterly differing in every characteristic save 
ability, seems to show a certain lack of discrimination. 
The critics may be alike in their love of the French 
stage, but the critical school, the art standard, the 
literary tone, and the general spirit of the notices of 
these two critics have as little in common as have the 
rival journals themselves. Each is a representative 
writer no doubt; but neither could possibly be repte- 
sented in any but the most superficial and perfunctory 
manner by the other. 

It is, however, of the dramatic criticisms of the Daily 
Telegraph that complaint is chiefly made ; and we may 
at once confess that the fault is one which is felt and 
foutid even by those who most etijoy and admire these 
spirited, sympathetic, and eloquent critiques or descrip- 
tions of new plays and performances. A blot is 
undeniably hit when allusion is made to the typical 
notice of a thoroughly English drama which commences 
with the ominous words, “ About this time ‘last year 
there wis being acted at the Théatre Francais.” The 
suggested comparison is here wholly unnecessary, and 
might, if it proceeded from the pen of a writer whose 
position with ie to the Frehch drama was less 
assuted, be fairly attributed to a desire to trot 
out a piece of information without any regard to 
its relevancy to the subject under discussion. 
But here its introduction is obviously as spontane- 
ous and as honest of purpose as the rest of the 
article. The habit of trying everything dramatic by 
a French standard is alone accountable for the intro- 
duction of the allusion which has so excited the indig- 
nation of Mr. Sydney Grundy. And this habit has 
most assuredly been carried of late to excess. We have 
heard a great deal more than it was good for us to hear 
of various very excellent French artists, who to us were 
merely names; we have suffered from the fashionable 
custom of comparing that which we know with that 
which we do not know, always, be it understood, to the 
disadvantage of the formet. We would not for an in- 
stant deny the superlative merit of French acting— 
when it is vety good; but when we hear the hushed 
whisper in which certain of our ¢ritics ate accustomed 
to speak of the Théatre Frangais and all its works, we 
cannot but call to mind what George Henry Lewes had 
to say on this matter in 1865. “ Specimens of both 
bad and good are to be seen in perfection at the 
Théatre Francais. Indeed were it not for a few re- 
markable exceptions, which keep up the traditional 
standard of excellence, one would fear that the Théatre 
Frangais was also sinking to the level of general 
mediocrity, ard that there also the art was dying 
out. . . + Tragedy ceased with Rachel. Comedy 
has still Regnier, Got, Provost, and Madame Plessy, but 
who is to replace them?” Mr. “Slingsby Lawrence ” 
was péthaps something of a pessimist, and he scarcely 
showed in the recent edition of his valuable book on 
Actors and the Art of Acting that he gave full credit 
to the feetieeee of the otis ent révival of drathatic 
art ih out midst. But bis retfiarks fori an ifisttudtive 





comment tipon the ufreasoning admiration of all that 
is French in dramatic art merely because it is French. 
This tendency to exaggerate the charm of French plays 
and acting and to bring them into invidious comparison 
with what is accomplished in theatres here is of recent 
growth, and will doubtless disappear before very much 
harm has been done. In the meantime, however, 
English actors and managers will, so far as they are 
influericed by criticism of this order, be annoyed by the 
implied injustice, and will be driven to a course of 
slavish imitation which in the end must prove destruc- 
tive of all individual power and reserve. Already 
we find a theatre where some of our most care- 
ful and most valuable dramatic work is accomplished 
content to look across the channel for the means 
of its existence, and to subsist upon imitation in place 
of invention. The subject imitated may be, doubtless 
is, exceedingly good. French modern comedy stands 
above the need of any passing defetice, but the Eng- 
lish copy must, at its best, be lackitig in many of the 
essentials of English art. Besides encouraging a system 
of slavish imitation, which beyond a certain point must 
be weakening and harmful, this Thédtre-Frangais 
worship makes the mistake whimsically alluded to by 
our correspondent when he avers, that though he has 
never seen Sarah Bernhardt he hates her and loathes 
her because her name has been dinned into his ears and 
danced before his eyes as though it were the title 
of a quack medicine. We all know how we pre- 
pare to dislike a new acquaintance if his name 
has been thrown at our heads long before the in- 
troduction takes place. The injudicious iteration 
of the praises sickens us by anticipation, and 
we are disappointed and disgusted by that which on its 
merits deserves to delight us. It may be that French 
dramatic art is as superior to English dramatic art as 
its greatest admirers would have us believe; the mistake 
of this throwing it at our heads week after week will 
be none the less. Even if our Irving and Ellen Terry, 
our comedians of the Prince of Wales’s, our stage 


- arrangement at the Court,—if all our highest theatrical 


achievements are inferior to what might be seen in 
Paris, the constant insinuation of their inferiority could 
do no practical good. The repetition becomes wearisome 
and weak. Such good as it had to do in directing 
us towards what was to be learned by us from the 
French stage has been done amply and effectually ; and 
there really seems to be some reason for fearing that 
the degeneration of this teaching into a mere trick of 
style may undo much of the good which has been 
accomplished. To irritate playgoers into antipathy 
against the French stage and to dishearten players would, 
we may be assured, be the very last end which these 
writers propose to themselves ; and it will be a thousand 
pities should earnest and well-meant efforts be allowed 
by lack of tact and self-control and moderation to result 
in the injury of the very cause which they are intended 
to support. 








THE OLD FORTUNE THEATRE. 


ae oe 


UILDINGS rich in associations with bygone times 

are falling one by one before the scythe of 
modern improvement in London. Not long ago the 
old Tabard Inn was pulled down, and we are informed 
that in a few weeks all that remains of Edward Alleyn’s 
theatre in St. Luke’s will share its fate. The necessity 
of demolishing this and a good many other houses in 
that quarter can hardly be disputed, but the disappear- 
ance of “ Alléyn’s playhouse” will excite deep regret 


among those who are interested in memorials of old 
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London in general and of the early days of the stage 
in particular, The Fortune Theatre, as the building 
came to be called, was erected by “ Peter Street, car- 
penter, for Philip Henslowe and Edward Alleyn,” and 
was opened, doubtless with much pomp and circum- 
stance, in May, 1601. The agreement entered into by 
the builder is given in Malone’s Shakspere. In Augustin 
Ryther’s map of London, issued in 1604, the situation 
of the Fortune Theatre is plainly indicated. It is in 
the parish of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, on the east side of 
“‘ Golding-lane,” in the thoroughfare now appropriately 
ealled Playhouse-yard. It was square in form, and 
was constructed of lath and plaster and timber. The 
signboard hug out in front betokened the name given 
to the theatre. Heywood; it may be remembered, 
speaks of 

The picture of Dame Fortune 

Before the Fortune Playhouse. 


In 1621, on the 9th December, a great disaster befell 
the theatre. In Alleyn’s Diary at that time we find 
the following brief but comprehensive entry :—* This 
night, at 12 of the clock, the Fortune was burnt to the 
ground.” Phoenix-like, however, another theatre quickly 
arose on the ashes of thé other. The second building 
was circular in shape, and was constructed of brick. 
The citizens habitually flocked to it in large numbers, 
and if tradition is to be trusted it was principally at 
the Fortune that Alleyn made the money which 
enabled him to establish “ God’s Gift College” at 
Dulwich. With the fall of the monarchy the theatre 
may be said to have ceased to exist. Like many 
other places of amusement, it was tyranically 
closed by the Puritans, and on one occasion a 
company of fanatical soldiers broke into the place and 
destroyed everything they could lay their hands upon. 
Prynne, of Histrio-mastix fame, will have it that the 
damage was done accidentally, btit this is at variance 
both with probability and the evidence which of late 
years has come to light on the subject. The theatrical 
activity which followed the Restoration did not lead to 
the re-establishment of the Fortune Theatre. In the 
Merceurius Politicus of Fel. 14, 1661, we find an 
advertisement to the effect that the building, with the 
ground thereunto belonging, was to be let. The theatre 
was then described as being between Whitecross-street 
and Golen-lane. The name and calling of the pur- 
chaser have not been handed down to us, but it is 
sufficiently well known that dramatic performances 
were not given in the theatre after the date men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding the extremely dirty character 
of the neighbourbood at the present day, many thou- 
sands of persons have gone there to look at “ Alleyn’s 
house,” and its demolition, as we have said, will be 
heard of with much regret. The Fortune Theatre, it 
may be added, is not the only object of interest of the 
kind in St. Luke’s. In “ Golding-lane ” stood a build- 
ing called the Nursery, erected by Charles II. in order 
that children might be properly trained for the stage. 
The idea of starting this school appeats to have origi- 
nated in the fertile brain of Thomas Killigrew. Pepys 
writes under date 2nd August 1664 :—“To the King’s 
playhouse, and there I chanced to sit by Tom Killi- 
grew, who told me that he is setting up a Nursery— 
that is, going to build a house in Moorfields, wherein he 
will have plays acted.” Three yéars afterwards, however, 
comes this entry :—Killigrew do intend to have 
operas performed at the two present theatres, since he 
is defeated in what he intended in Moorfiélds.” Soon 
afterwards the Nursery was established, and Mr. Pepys, 
of course, paid it a visit. “To the Nursery,” he jots 
on the 24th February, 1667-8, “where none of us ever 
were before; where the house is better and the music 
better than we looked for; and the acting not much 
worse, becatise I expected as bad as could be; and I 
was tiot much mistaken, for it Was so. Then the pla 
was & bad ond; called Jerdniiio ts Mad Again, 









tragedy.” Chapman’s e for Honour, according 
to Langbaine, was one of the piéces played at the 
Nursery. Dryden speaks of the institution as follows :— 

Netr this a nursery erécts its head, 

Where queens ate formed and future, herdes bred ; 

{pore pulledged setare loon fe “onge she cry 

Whiere infant punks their tender voices try, 

Aiid little Maximitis the gois defy. 
Bayes, in that lively satire pon Dryden, The Rehearsal, 
says; “I'll tell you, ME Johnson, I vow to gad that I 
have been so highly disobeyed by these fellows,” the 
players, “that Pa resolved hereafter to lend my 
thoughts wholly for the service of the Nursery.” In 
front of the house, it appears, was a figure of Charity, 
together with the Royal arms. The patent was granted 
by the King to William Legge, ancestor of the Earls of 
Dartmouth. 





VOLTAIRE THE DRAMATIST. 


——$O9———— 
I, 


if the year 1708 a noteworthy little scene occurred 
in the grouwtids of 4 house at Chatenay, six milés 
to the south of Patis. The owner of that house, a very 
irascible gentleman, M. Fran¢ois Arouet, formerly a 
distinguished notary to the Ch&telet, but at present 
holding a lucrative and 3 yee post in the Chambré 
des Comptes, reprimanded his gardener in a very intem- 
erate mannet, adding, “Go, rascal; may you ever 
find & master as patient as I am!” The somewhat 
ludicrous nature of this apostrophe, it seems, was not 
lost upon his second son, Frangois Marie, a thin-faced, 
bright-eyed, and good-humouredly malicious-looking boy 
of fourteet. The next time M. Arouet went to Paris 
he deigned to witness a reptesentation at the Comédie 
Frangaise of Le Grondeur, 4 now almost forgotten but 
amusing piece by the Abbé Brueys and Palaprat. 
Francois Marie, who was a frequent visitor behind the 
scenes at the theatre, asked the actor who played 
Grichard to introduce in his part the words we have 
quoted. The request was complied with, and it may 
be presumed that when the interpolated speech was 
delivered M. Arouet heard a slight but significant cough 
—if, indeed, he did not actually receive a sly nudge— 
from a young gentleman sitting by his side. Be that as 
it may, he from that moment had more control over his 
temper, and the first recorded exercise of M. de Voltaire’s 
powers of ridicule was attended with the desired result, 
Not long after this, being intended for the profession of 
the law, Fran¢ois Marie Arouet was sent to that famous 
nursery of French genius, the Collége Louis le Grand. 
The progress he made was sufficient to stamp him as an 
unusually protiiising boy. In addition to outstripping his 
fellow-pupils in the ordinary curriculum, he passed much 
of his leisure in voluntary reading, and soon displayed 
considerable facility in the composition of both yerse 
and prose. That many of his studies should have been 
in the direction of dramatic poetry was natural enough. 
M. Arouet pere—who, by the way, had been acquain 
with the grand Corneille—was a tolerably assiduous 
playgoer, and his son, as we have seen, was known 
behind the scenes at the Comédie Frangaise. The boy’s 
taste for the drama was éncouraged by the performances 
given in the College évery June, wheri the prizes were 
given away. The Collége on such occasions presen 
a very gay and animated appearance; the Rue we 
Jacques, in which it was situated, was blocked wif 
coaches, and the prize-winners found themselves in the 
presence of the rank and beauty of Paris and Versailles, 
Before long little Arouet contrived to make himself 
famous. In his twelfth year he wrote for an old “in- 
valide ” somé verses to the Dauphin, in which we find 
two rather happy lines :— 


bi gone cope en Feapee 
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This youthful effusion brought him under the notice 
of Ninon de lEnclos, who had numbered his mother 
among her friends, and whose salon was a Hotel de 
Rambouillet without any of the silly affectation im- 
mortalised by Moliére in Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
The aged but still beautiful lady was delighted with 
the boy’s conversation and manners, and at her death, 
which occurred shortly afterwards, it was found that 
she had left him a legacy to purchase books 
with. The friendship of “the Ninon” served to 
introduce little Arouet to the polished but not 
always desirable society of Paris towards the close 
of the reign of Louis Quatorze—not always 
desirable, we say, because heterodoxy was then rampant 
with both the thinking and the unthinking. The 
court, it is true, showed great respect for religion, but 
according to a keen observer, the old Duchesse d’Orleans, 
“one seldom met a young man who did not wish to 
pass himself off as an atheist,” or at least as a deist. 
It was in such an atmosphere that Francois Marie 
Arouet, owing to inexplicable carelessness on the part 
of his father, passed a period of life when impressions 
are readily received and by no means easily eradicated ; 
but for all that it is unnecessary to believe that his 
preceptor at the college, Father Porée, predicted that 
he would become one day the corypheus of deism in 
France. That story, indeed, may at once be discarded, 
as must the tradition that at the age of three he knew 
the scoffing Moisade—which, it may here be remarked, 
was not written by Jean Baptiste Rousseau—by heart. 
His collegiate course ended, Arouet determined to 
become a man of letters. M. Arouet pére, who was 
prepared to purchase for him the much coveted rank of 
an avocat,dw roi, heard of this idea with mingled 
consternation and disgust. ‘ Literature,” he said, “ is 
the profession of a man who wishes to be a burden to 
his family and die of starvation,” and it must be con- 
fessed that a good deal could have been said in 
support of the assertion. To conciliate his father 
Francois Marie made a show of studying for the bar, 
but his time was really spent in reading dramatic 
poetry, in studying geometry and metaphysics under 
Saurin, in listening to the stilted declamation of 
the actors at the Théatre Frangais, and in mixing in 
society such as that which the Abbé de Chaulieu 
gathered round him in the enclos of the Temple. Here 
Arouet fils met a typical clergyman of the day, the Abbé 
Servien, whose debauchery is described by Saint Simon 
as “frightful.” Of the dramatic turn of Arouet’s 
genius a remarkable proof was now to be given. In 
1713, his father, deepairing of ever seeing him in the 
robes of an avosat du roi, and probably anxious to get 
him away from profligate abbés and other undesirable 
companions, sent him to Holland with the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, the French ambassador to that country. 
The political and religious freedom of the Dutch, allied 
as it was to order and material prosperity, could not 
but attract the young gentleman’s attention, if only 
by force of the contrast it offered to the internal 
state of France at that period. These and other sub- 
jects, however, were soon banished from his mind 
by a passion which he conceived for Mdlle. Dunoyer, 
the daughter of a vulgar adventuress just settled 
at the Hague. In this case the course of true 
love was not permitted to run smooth. Madame 
Dunoyer, for reasons which have never been ex- 
plained, shut the door upon the future philosopher, 
and the ambassador, fearing that the ardent Arouet 
would expose himself to such a rebuff from the angry 
mother as would compromise. French dignity, kept 
him in his hotel. Not to be beaten, Arouet urged 
Mdlle. Dunoyer to come to him there in the disguise 
of a cavalier, which she did. In bringing about that 
interview, as in arranging for an interchange of letters 
between them, the attaché exhibited a fertility of re- 
source which the most successful dramatists of his 





time would certainly have given much to possess. 
The secret of the visit to the hotel having been dis- 
closed by a domestic, Madame Dunoyer, as may be 
supposed, waxed extremely wroth, and to avoid a 
scandal the Ambassador sent back the indiscreet young 
gentleman to his father. The latter, previously ap- 
prised of what had occurred, had obtained a lettre 
de cachet against his son, who, on arriving in Paris, 
took refuge in an obscure inn until the storm of parental 
displeasure had blown over, or at least abated. 
M. Arouet eventually consented to forgive and 
forget, but only upon the condition that the 
“ young scapegrace ” entered a notary’s office—a con- 
dition which, considering the position the scapegrace 
had held at the Hague, must have been intended as a 
heavy punishment. However, there was no help for it, 
and for some months Frangois Marie was with a M. 
Alain in the Rue Pavée Saint Bernard. The dull 
routine of a notary’s office did not depress his spirits. 
Beaten by an inferior antagonist in the competition for 
the poetry prize offered by the French Academy, he 
wrote a scathing satire upon that body in general and 
the prize taken in particular, and, doubtless to the 
horror of old M. Arouet, succeeded at one stroke in 
achieving something like literary fame. 

The merits of Le Bourbier, as the satire just referred 
to was called, won for him an influential friend in the 
person of the ambitious and cultivated Duchesse du 
Maine, whose chateau at Sceaux was then the centre of 
French society, and who took pleasure in entertaining 
the most accomplished writers and artists of her time. 
It was at Sceaux that, during a representation of 
Eurypides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, the idea dawned upon 
him of writing his first tragedy, @dipe. The selec- 
tion of such a subject by a young man like Arouet, full 
of wit and gaiety and persiflage, would surprise us 
if we did not remember that he had in him a 
deep undercurrent of poetic feeling, and that 
the problems suggested by the Hellenic legend— 
fate, free-will, and foreknowledge absolute — were 
such as his theological bias irresistibly impelled 
him to treat. He began by translating the scene 
from Sophocles, the scene which contains the two-fold 
confession of Jocasta and (Edipus, and in writing the 
play adhered scrupulously to the severe simplicity 
of the Greek drama. Here, however, he reckoned 
without his host, or rather the players. On reading the 
piece at the theatre he was told it “‘ would never do.” 
Corneille, whose (dipe was produced about seventy 
years previously, had carefully avoided the scene men- 
tioned, and since Racine had brought out his Andro- 
maque it was practically impossible for a tragedy to 
succeed in Paris without a love intrigue. The Court of 
Sceaux formed a precisely different opinion, but the 
players, of course, did not regard the matter from a 
dramatic point of view only. Now the young author 
was an eminently practical man, as his money invest- 
ments in after years, to say nothing of other circum- 
stances, will sufficiently show. Rather than have the 
play rejected he determined to make some concessions, 
hoping to be able at a future time to restore it to its 
original shape. He accordingly modified the scene 
objected to, and in place of a love intrigue (that, 
indeed, he could not bring himself to insert in 
the midst of so terrible a piece) he introduced the 
recollection of an extinguished passion. Before long, 
however, the work of alteration was rudely interrupted. 
Louis Quatorze died, and Arouet, unjustly suspected of 
having written a lampoon upon the Regent, was thrown 
into the Bastille. Deprived of pens and ink and paper, 
he relieved the tedium of his solitude by mentally 
polishing C@dipe and elaborating the plan of the 
Henri His imprisonment lasted more than a year. 
On recovering his liberty he assumed the name of Vol- 
taire, ingratiated himself with the Regent, and, thanks 
to the influence of friends he had recently gained, 
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caused (dipe to be accepted at the Comédie Francaise 
without any more sweeping changes than those we have 
indicated. The play was produced on the 18th 
November, 1718. Public curiosity was wound up 
to the highest pitch, in the first place on account 
of the recent history of the author himself, and 
secondly, because the Regent was supposed to be an 
(Edipus in all save the unconsciousness with which the 
latter fell into the abyss of crime. The beautiful 
Maréchale de Villars sat in one of the boxes, her hus- 
band, “ laudacieux Villars,” being at herside. On this 
occasion, as on many others, M. de Voltaire showed 
that he was quite capable of sporting with his own 
feelings. In the third act, when the high priest of Jove 
appeared to deliver the message of the gods, the 
author hastily donned a theatrical dress, took the 
place of the youth whose business it was to 
bear the venerable man’s train, and comported himself 
with anything but the requisite gravity. Cries of 
indignation came from all parts of the house. “ That 
young man,” said Madame de Villars, “is bent upon 
ruining the piece; who is he?” Immediately after- 
wards the author himself was recognised in the train- 
bearer, and the roar of indignation was succeeded by a 
round of applause. Contrary to expectation, this 
incident had no effect upon the fortunes of (dipe. 
The lurid splendour thrown over the piece completely 
fascinated the audience, and when the end came it was 
allowed on all hands that a greater triumph had never 
been achieved in the Théatre Francais. Conspicuous 
among the applauders was old M. Arouet himself, 
though it may be assumed as certain that he did not 
approve of such lines as these—lines which now strike 
upon the ear as the first shot in the long warfare 
between Voltaire and the priesthood— 


Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense 
Notre crédulité fait tout leur science. me 


The curtain down, the young author was presented to 
Madame de Villars in her box. “Monsieur,” said her 
husband, “you have accomplished a good deal—you 
have moved Madame to tears.” ‘ Those tears,” replied 
Voltaire with exquisite gallantry, “will avenge many 
others.” Out of doors the fame of the new dramatist 
spread rapidly. ‘In M. de Voltaire,” writes Lamotte, 
“the public expected to find a worthy successor of 
Corneille and Racine, and after reading the play I 
believe those hopes will not be in the least diminished.” 
Honours in all shapes flowed in upon him ; his com- 
pany was courted by the Regent and the most illustrious 
men of the day, and his long and active career as a 
man of letters had fairly begun. 








A THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 


A stands for Alb’ry, whose wit is so keen, 

That, razor-edge like, it cannot be seen. 

B is for Byron, that rabbit at plays; 

He breeds about once each forty-two days. 

C is young Conway, who by a fluke 

Made a success in the part of a Duke. 

D’s for Dolaro, who sings “ like a bird,” 

And yet through her “beak ” she never is heard. 

E’s Eastlake, an acress, second to none, 

A Nisbet and Oldfield roll’d into one. 

F is for Farren, the pet of the stalls, 

She turns all their heads—their hearts she enthrals. 

G is young Grossmith—he’s brimful of brains, 

And worth fifty Sketchleys, Pelhams, or Grains. 

H is Hollingshead, known as “ Practical John,” 
' The soberest man, though he always “ gets on.” 

| stands for Irving, in whom there is seen, 

A worthy successor of Kemble and Kean. 
J’s David James, who has made in Our Boys, 
What boys always make—a very great noise. 
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K that’s the Kelly’s—husband and wife, 
May she be Court-ed the rest of her life ! 
L. is for “Lal ”—that is Lionel Brough ; 
His acting is smooth, though his manners are rough. 
M Mrs. Mellon, to whose “ ben.” in May 
If all give what they owe, what sums they will pay ! 
N is for Neilson, sweetest of creatures ; 
Whatever she plays always has “ features.” 
O is Odell, who to wit lays pretence ; 
The sound is all there, but minus the sense. 
P stands for Phelps who can well stand alone— 
The best all round actor the century’s known. 
“ Q” is Purnell the amateur critic, 
Master of Muddlehead-bosh-analytic. 
R—that is Righton, commonly “ Teddy ” ; 
Though his name’s Edward he is no “ Neddy.” 
S is Charles Sugden, whose trust is in clothes, 
A lord he will love—the commons he loathes. 
T that’s Tommy Thorne whom nothing annoys, 
Tn luck or out he’s the dearest of “ Boys.” 
U—Ha! well, we don’t know who U may be, 
But hope that U will with our sing-song agree. 
V—Katie Vaughan, entrancer of hearts, 
Her feet are like fairies’-—witch-like her arts. 
W's Wyndham—as what is call’d “ light,” 
If not the first he is in the first flight. 
X, as in Algebra,’s always “ unknown.” 
Y Z Charles Harcourt shall have for his own. 








THE PANDORA DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


O* Thursday, 11th inst., this society gave an entertainment 

in aid of the Building Fund of the Central London Throat 
and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road. It is pleasing to record that 
the theatre was attended by a large audience, and it is to be 
hoped that the sum total of the proceeds may be found as satis- 
factory to the promoters as to the excellent charity for whose 
benefit they played. At the outset we must protest strongly 
against the inordinate length of the programme. Two farces, in 
addition to the Ticket-of-Leave Man, overtaxed the consideration 
of the audience, especially as the last one only too literally played 
the people out. Fortunately fair time was kept at the com- 
mencement, the entr’actes were inconsiderable, and the Society 
had secured the invaluable assistance of an excellent band. In 
Number One Round the Corner Messrs. B. Conyard and 
A. Hatchman managed to afford some diversion, though the 
action of the latter gentleman was clumsy, not to say 
clownish. Mr. Tom Taylor's drama received a passable 
interpretation generally, allowing for the customary lack 
of spirit and ensemble. Mr. J. Fenwick, though rather 
mature, gave a manly, judicious, and consistent performance of 
Brierly. Mr. Maitland’s Dalton was extravagant; indeed, his 
assumption bordered closely upon burlesque. Mr. G. Wallis, as 
Green Jones, followed out the traditional conception of the 
character—at a respectful distance. Miss Carrie Heath was a 
saucy, vivacious, and thoroughly agreeable Sam. The character 
has seldom been more competently presented. The May Edwards 
of Miss Ada Mellon was also a bright and intelligent personation, 
the womanly pathos, hope, and courage of the latter scenes 
being most naturally and gracefully portrayed. Miss Beatrice 
Young was a pretty and unobstrusive, if somewhat spiritless, 
Emily. Miss Wagner’s conception of Mrs. Willoughby was 
entirely erroneous. In place of the vigorous loquacity of the 
character, the lady adopted a tone of whining drivel only suitable 
to an infirm octogenarian. 


“Che Theatre,” 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 
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Bills of the Play. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, April 18, 

Donizetti’s Opera, 

LA FAVORITA, 
Madame Scalchi and Signor Gayarre, 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Saturday next, April 20, 

DER FREISOHUTZ. 

Mdlle. Bertelli (her first appearance in 


London), and Signor Gayurre (his first 
appearance in that character). 


‘Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The opera commences at half-past eight. 





HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Saturday next, April 20, 
Bellini’s Opera, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Malle. Marie Marimon and Signor Del 


ente. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 





MHEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


This theatre will re-open on Saturday next, 


A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 
Misses Lucy Buckstone and Maria Harris, 
At 8.15, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Messrs. Howe, Everill, C. Harcourt, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D, Fisher, jun., 
Weat exsby, James, Grisdale, Allbrook, 
and H. B. Conway; Miss Neilson, Miss E. 
Thorne, Miss Harrison. and Miss Morelli. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr, Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Mesers.0. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Molo” Boe &c.; Mesdames Alfred 

,R, Power, Misses Illingto: 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath, Ms 





YCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
At 7.45, 

LOUIS XI. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and. Mrs. Chippendale. 
This Theatre will close on Saturday next 

and reopen April 20. 


(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JouNn 





HoLLINGSHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 
Messrs. Terry, Taylor, Maclean, &c. ; 
Misses Muir, Rayne, and Leigh. 
A 


t 9, 

IL SONNAMBULO (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia, Hazle, 
Wadman; Messrs. Terry, Royce, Elton, 

Soutar, &e. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvItr, Sole Lessee. 


t 7.30, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 
At 8, 
THE VAGABOND. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Warren, 
Bauer, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and 
Henry Neville; Misses Gerard, Breunan, 
Alma Stanley, Beaumont, May, and 
Marion Terry. 

On Monday next, April 22, first time, 

J BA LOUSY. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
OVER THE WAY. 


At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley ; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, 
Venne. 

At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &e. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE, | 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manrir 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


At7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


At 10, 
A NATIONAL QUESTION. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Hewitt, Johnstone, Clifton, 
Meyrick. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &e. 
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() PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OvLEy Carte, 
A 


t 8, 
THE SORCGERER. 


t 10, 
TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. G. Power, R. Temple, Rut- 
land Barrington, F. Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Miss Giulia Warwick, Mrs. 

oward Paul, Mesdames H. Everard and 
Lisa Walton. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurn Hayes. 
This theatre will re-open on Saterday next. 


t 8, 
SUCH IS THE LAW. 

Misses Ada Cavendish, Compton, K. 
Rivers, Katie Brown; Messrs. Titheradge, 
W. E. Stephens, L. Boyne, Carton, and 
Charles Kelly. 





RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 








OLLY THEATKE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
t 8.15, 
-LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 


Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford ; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. : 


At 7.30, 
CHERRY BOUNCE. 
At 8.15, 

LA MARJOLAINE. 

Miss Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall, Nicholson, Honiton, &c.; Messrs. 
W. H. Fisher, F. Mervin, Beyer, Leslie, 
Seymour, and Lionel Brough. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
? 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 
Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 

Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs, Joun & Ricuarp Dovetass. 
At 7, 

EAST LYNNE. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Hinton, Butler, &c.; Mesdames 
Neyille, Rayner, Corri, and Miss Dolores 
Drummond, 

Conclude with 


FOR SALE, 
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MtIss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 
Business communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 














ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
MB: HENRY IRVING: 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 
a. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 


As “ Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 


Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


M®- DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street, 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
usiness Manager, T, S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


R. J. Le. TOOL E. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


ME: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be alienate 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


M®: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


In the Press, and shortly will appear. 
To be Published Monthly, and revised up to 
the 20th each month. 


“THE THEATRICAL BUREAU”’; 


or, Professional Directory, 


Containing the Names and Permanent and 
Temporary Addresses of the Theatrical, 
Musical, and Equestrian Professions, 

The Directory being in an adyanced state of com- 
pilation, Members of the Profession are kindly 
requested to send forward their names without delay, 
in order that they may not be omitted, 

Full par 3 and forms sent on application to 
the Publishers, Messrs. H. Hotmes & Co., 5, St. 
Vincent-place, Glasgow. 

London Agents: Messrs. Dz Frzcz & Hotmes, 

31, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 

ME 
































GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of ressing requests 
to make Sater Tour of fre United States 
of America and Canada, has porigoued his 
English trip. Will d to 


3 
Canada, Chi ittsburg, Baltimore 
Webhingten, Besalign, Philadelphia, &e, 


% Sorcerers, 


Books. 


———a 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince A 4 Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHarLes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c, 1 vol., crown 8yo, 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, wit dotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading,””—Era, 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 

Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 

voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen ig so full 

of amusement and information.”—Era. | 

‘tHe deserves. the credit of accomp ishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. L 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

‘*Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the segson.”’ 
—Guardian, 


Dr, Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has beought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Firing, as many of them do 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 





t times in our social history.” —Public ° 
readable ol Tviegrephy 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 

8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 

Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Roya 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
*¢ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” ‘“‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
* Richard III.” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
. the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


_Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Eminy Fatrurutt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folie, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
PRAED S8TREET, 


117, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
poneces they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selyes; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “‘ MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Neyer Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
ee as direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
stolen or Piratical Plays about for 

Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 


part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





“é [HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Breton is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Cohepras 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 





Neville for this Drama.—A 
OHARLES READE, 9, Alberttenea, 
Knightsbridge. 
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Liver sinfecting, urifying 4, Aperiont, the only Pil extant possessing hese threefoldproperties, A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 


Purifying 





of these 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


atic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
the World, By its daily use, fr 


blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
| **In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 


our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘‘It is 
5/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


eedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


tie organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
es). 


Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides ( 8 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norg.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


; Bri a. 


AIN BPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written Summary oF THE WEEK’s NEws. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. de. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
eards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


So Liaehone 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER-& CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, recommended, .ise...cccsscccseosee. 0+ perdoz, 21/- 
BLUE ‘6 NII Rosa co cs teediines crecanisersguaseue Ps 25/- 
PINK a very choice Old ......c..00.0+-ceececsee a 27/- 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bcok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, ere og to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c., 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven” 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as @ 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For April, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 
Russia and India. By Col. Gone: : 7 
The Britich Empire: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford, By Sir Julius Vogel. 
Can Jews be Patriots? By Rabbi Hermann Adler. RA Ped 
The Good and Evil of Examination, By Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 


College. 
ae the World in the ** Sunb ~~? lusion) with map. By Thos, Brassey, 


Man and Science: A Reply. By Dr. Elam. F 

Virchow on the Teaching of Science. By Prof. Clifford. 

The Business Aspect of Disestablishment, By Arthur Arnold. 
Impressions of America: No. 2, | R. W. Dale . 

England’s Policy at the Congress. By Edward Dicey. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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